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Vocational education prograas cannot a^nd should not 
serve ^.11 the population groups targeted by the Comprehensive 
Eaployae^t and Training Act (C^XA) . Rather, they should and aust 
collaborate and cooperate with the aanpover c^aaunity. In .order to 
that live a^ajbr policy issues need to be dealt with: getting^ ■ I 
agreeaents to« collaborate, priae sponsor and lo^cal education agency ^ 
linkages, vocational eduGati0n delivery systea, education credit, and 
extended .school days, facilities, and teaahers. Although theriS is a 
basis for collaboration, th&te mst be someone to plSy the role of 
facilitator/catalyst, ^n the absence of' preexisting trust between 
CET& and vocational education,' the developaent of a sense of shared, 
interdependence is needei. Tovard these ends, .vocational ^ducati^on 
aust exaaine the redef^biiT the scope of responsibi'lxties of the 
discipline, docuaentin-g the effectiveness and costs of current 
prograas while discarding those which, are ntf longer useful. It also 
aust, gear itself to serve the needs of a rapidly aging population. 
Each staden-ti should have, his or her ovt ^EP (iadlvidai eaployaeat 
prograa) developed, with the grafting of acadeaic credit for work 
experience- as appropriate. ^The traditiontl school day aust be J 
extended, as a'ust the settings in which vocational education can hi^" 
offered. Inservice educatioQ for school personnel also is essential. 
Vocational educatio-n jaust responds to the deaographic tiae' boa'b sat to 
gc oft in 1995 by institatiay systematic "ct^anges capable of ' 
accoaodating these population shifts. Tiae is running aut- f or the i 
vocati'onal education^ and aanpowpr coaaunit4.^3 to work together 
voluntarily. (Answers to nine guestions froa the audience of 
educational research and deveiopaent personnel' are appended.) 
(MEK) . . . * 
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PREFACE 

- ■ •• ■ ■ ■ ^--^ . . . ■ 

We are indebted to Dr. Wesley Apker, executive director of the National AKoclatlon. of State 
Boards of Education, for sharing with us his vlevsrs on go[icy issu^ with respect to CETA and^ 
vocational education, ' . - - ^ - - vr - * - 

Dr. Apker's speech, entitled "Policy Issues in Interrelating Vocational Education and CETA/' 
was timely and thou^t-provoking. It raised many Interesting questions^ particularly in the area of 
future directions in vocational education and training. Ifi his remarks. Dr. Apker pointed out that 
vocational education leaders are faced with enormous challenges for the future. The n^keup of the 
population of the country will shm from a younger to a significantly older population. Minority 
groups will demand an equal share in job opportunities, and the economy will continue to require 
more complex and sophisticated training for jobs which do not as yet exist If vocational educators 
hope to make a meaningful impact on training for the rapid changes we will see in the coming 
decades, they must be prepared to think irv new and creative Ways and be willing to try new and 
different approaches to the problenps these changes will inevitablyisbring. 

. Dr. Apker received his doctorate in education from the University of Washington. He holds a 
master's degree in educatidn from Washington" State University and two bachelor's degrees, in * 
education and English, from Pacific Lutheran University. He has been a teacher, dounselori and 
administrator and has served as consultant and adniinistrative assistant to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the state of Washington. Dr. ApVer has been executive director of the National 
-Association of State Boards of Education since 1974f He is widely published and is the recipient of 
numerous awards for distinguished sen/i« in the fi^ld of education, ' 

* 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education and The Ohio State University are 
pleased to share with you Dr, Apker's presentation, "Pdlicy issues in interrelating Vdcatlonal 
Education and CETA," 



Robert E. Taylor 
/ Executive Director ' 

^ , The National Center for Research^ 

in Vocational Education 
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POUCY ISSUES IN INTERREUAHISIG * 
VOCATIOMAt EOUCATION AND CETA 

Why did Congress choose CETA rafher than vocational education as the vehicie.to provicte 
educatfarr-anrfgntry-teve{ job t ra ini ng ^ thrpoirtind^the unemployed? White it is true that tiie 
Wanpower Developnient and Training A&t of 1961 and its many subsequent amendments provided 
an easy foundation upon which to iauild, it can also be ar^ed that the Vocational Education Act 
could have just as easily served as the foundation. That the .Vocational Education Act wasn't used 
attests either to a congressional belief that vcx:ational ©lucation had not been responsive enough, or' 
that the target audiertee to tie served could not be iest Served by existing education-oriented as 
opposed to sklH-training-oriented vocational education programs. Whatever the reasons. Congress 
did epiact new youth initiatives and jt has contmitteci substantial federal dollars utilizing CETA as 
the vehicle. Congress has mandated that the schoojs must receive a not insignificant portion of 
these funds. Most recently it has mandated that so'me pf the funds be used to encourage cooperation 
and collaboration between the education and manpower^mmunities. 

r > 

How willing, how committed, and hoW prepared are the general education and vocational 
education communities to serve the client population tar^ted by CETA, and how yvilling are we 
to make program adjustments tq, accommodate the learning and training needs of this population? 
It is always dangerous to generalize, but it is my ii^rception that educators on the firing line are not 
"wildly enthusiastic" about serving the total target population. (But tiien, i'rh not certain, based , 
upon the early statistics, that the manpdwer community is any more enthuBiastic about serving 
dropouts.) Neither am I certain how eager the education community is to make program adjust- 
ments to ,«xommodate both the requirements of the law and the learning and training needs of the 
targeted populations. "Finely, since vocational educatloh4ias rarely demonstrated through goals 
and objectives that it sees skill training as a major part bf its service delivery responsibility, major 
adjustmecits, new thinking, and retraining will be needed if vocational education decides to meet 
the skill training needs of the target populatipn. 

Before proceeding further, jet me share with you fjiy personal perceptions about the general . 
education, vocational education, and manpower communities. 

> 

1, Neither vdcational education nor general education has done itself or Its clients any good, 
by a mutual disdain for the other. ^ ' _ • 

2. Both general eduqation and vocatrona! education h>ave failed tp'serve at all w6lt the poor, 
the slow learners, the central city youth, and the isolated t\xx^\ youth, 

3, General etducation's failure to recognizre the ne^ for school-to-work and sc}ipol-to- 

community transition and linkages borders on outright arrogance; at the least it is a 
^ remarkable display of loss of cont^t with reality. 

4. -Vocatibnal education's continued slow response to adapting its programs to changing market 
^ needs can be explained in part by a lack of fiscal resources; it is mostly explained, however, ^ 
\ff z rnutually protective "good old boy" network that links land grant colleges and univer 
iities, old time labor, and old time agriculture. to state and local vocational education 
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directors, advisory councils, and the American Vocational Association. (Let me hasten to 
add that tn the last four years I have detected significant and spreading crabks in this long- 
time network.) 

5. Virtually nonexistent at^th^^ school level has been a cadre of trained vocational 

• " education counselors who urwlerstand the job market, who view job placement as a priority, 
and who routinely engage in placement follow-up studies. Also virtually nonexistent are 
general education administrators who have a respect for or admit to a need for vocational 
education programs for other than problem stydents and sIdCv Jearnerair. 

M 

6. To ifttroduce manpower personnel to vocatiorial.and general education personnel is to not' 
'only introduce strangers, it is also to Introduce* mutually su^icious and sometimes openly 
hostile strangers. • . 

7. Many general educators believe that granting educational credit for out-of-school or on-the- 
job experience will lead to eroded standards and, potentially, to a further reduction in the 
teaching force. " 

8. The belief by some prime sponsors and by too many manpower personnel that all general 
education and vocational education programs are rigid and inflexible has seriously hampered 
dialogue and cooperation. 

9. The practice of too many prime sponsors of ignoring existing and available secondary and 
postsecondary programs has led to costly program and facility duplication and an unneeded 
and unhealthy competition for the "cream of Students" in the target population. 

10. The lack of coordination between prime sponsors, vocational rehabilitation, and other 
publicly supported training programs has led to too many cases of students "program 
hopping" without any coherent or rational plan base^ upon the student's learning or train- 

, mg needs. (W^must recognize, however, that-part of the blame for this rests wrth«)ngres- 

l sional anti-comingling requirements.) . - 

■ Before moving into a discussion of policy issues, let me make very clear to yottthat I do not 
believe that general and vocational education programs can or\houJd serve all of the^pulation 
targeted by CETA. But neither do Tbelieve ^hat the manpower>ommunity should 6e the sole service 
provider, we must cooperate; we mu*t collaborate. . • 



. ■ Policy issue I 
Getting Agreement to Collaborate 

^^ys w^^n * served as a mediator to' collective bargaining disputes,' one of the more 
difficult tasks was getting the disputing factions back together again. Ultimately, however their 
mutua recognition that one side controlled the needed skills for service delivery and the other side 
controlledthe fiscal. resources which paid those who provided the services created a sense of inter- 
dependence. One of the difficulties in developing collaboration between CETA and vocattonaf 
education is that the basis for a mutually "shared sense of interdependence Is not easily fathomed 
Not only that, but the two communities do not have either Congruent or easily compatible fiscalor 
^vernance structures. Th6 Congress has not m'andated cqpperation, ^nd the traditional state educa- 
tional governance^authoi^ty can only use the jawbone power of the "bully boy pulpit " and then 
often only with the cooperation of the" governor ' ' y y m"'m«i, ^na men. 



But there are grounds for interdependence, and they spring in large part from a serl^,of . 
negative factors: , • 

• The hard scrutiny of state and federal ixjdget agerK^ies regarding costly dupHi^tion and 
service overlapping in an era of tax and-^nding lids f ' , ^ • 

• Congressional criticism of the vocatiohaf^educatlon community for failing to deliver and 
manage programs in a cost-effective way and of the CETA programs for v\«ste, patronfige, 

> {and outright fraud ' V ' \ ' 

• ^n unacceptably high rate of minority youth.unempioyment, and a student population 
which needs both education and training ' . 

There are also positive incentives: » * , ' ' 

• M^fie fiscal resources of CETA and the in-place f^illttes and training know-how of vocational 
education 

^ • The greatly heightened interest of gdvemors and stete l^e! policy makers in coll^oration^ 

• The availability of incentive funds which, if wisely st^ard^, cari prove to fcte catalytic 

. . , '1 

• The change in CETA orientation from being concerned solely about job placement to 



meeting individuals' longer-term personal and occupationaf needs 



^ Given a basis for coil aboratfon, |iowever, sc^meone must play the role of facilitator/catalyst . 
Becays^ the political contexts vary from state to state, the catalyst/facilitators must vary— ^vernor, 
st^te board for elementary /secondary'or vocational education, chief state school officer, Istajte 
manpower director, a group of inayors, a group of business people, several legislators, a s^te 
vocational education director, and sometimes an dutside force. 



. Policy issue 2 
F¥ima Sponsor and LEA, Linkage 



it is clear to us, as we have worked with state and local groups, that succ^ful linkages occur 
when two or more individuals from each of the communities know and trust one another. When - 
that trust is abseht, ijpw is it developed and who does it? This is^els closely linked to the issue of ^ 
collaboration. From a policy standpoint, a ^vernor or a state board can only encours^e— they 
cannot mandate. They can develop state level facilitating teams; they can provide state fund Incen- 
tive or acid-ons for linkages. Of course, thp federal goveriwient could'also mandate local agreements 
of nonduplicatioa between prime sponsors and agencies with in-place education and fraining. 
programs, ^ ^ ^V...^^ 

What is needed, when preexisting trust laetween individuais from the two systems is absent, is 
dialogue, discussion, facilitated trust-bJUding-tfie development' of a-sense qf shared interde^ndence. 
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\ . ■ . Poticy tssuaS ■ * 

. \ Vocation^ Education O^vary ^stflwn ' . 

Qearly here Ts an ac«a <fl?h#re state boaYcte can exercise considerabie poilcv inf [uerwe^ When'' 
congress enacted the youth initiative portions of CETA, it was their clearTntent to- 

.1. focus on the disadvari|taged, the handicapped, and womeh; • * 

2. expose ^e<^ populations of ^th to the wortd.of work; " ' 

> 3. encourage a far greater ^integration between the school site and the work site; 
4, ^encourage potentiar school leavers to complete their schTO^^ 

A Provide an alternative to in-SchooHraining prqgrams; and," . -> 

6. aid the student in' getting that first entry^eveljofa^ 

Kw n ^ targeted, work experleoc^ and income-maintenance program. Ifwas dreated 

rlStfrn°^?^!-°' T -"'^.'"^ ^cation p^ram and was d^S sS« ^to 

^tSS.iKtwm'^'°'''' ^« ^'^•■ces are^ended to be delivered at the gr^oote level 

Z^ntl f^'""^ grassroots needs to-future job r&et needs. CETA employs se%^d^nylZ 
pe^nne who are predominately minority, young, and less credentlaled than v,^S Son 




-rhope you have listened carefully til what I've said under l4 policy issue because itkclearlv 
sugge^s some of the potential pol icy .dirltionsopen to state board' I d^ nmLSti^at 
^ucation ^ou id rush to create doned versions df the CETA dellvery ^stem. But I moS Sedl^ 
bel»eve.tfiat policy makers must do^ foUowing: , ' .: ' ^"^^dly 

. examme and redefine.the scope and rigsponsibilities of vocational education recoaXlna 
Its interdependence with existing and future manpower need^ recognizing 

^' t^if' 'h-^K*? defensibl?^d«ume^ the effectiveness and coste of current programs, discarding 
that vyhich IS no longer ^tive, relevantror efficient h wy , «i»-aramg 

,a Acknbwledge the comTngt fundamental'demographic shifts in our society and prepare 

' !«Sl^h^ "'^^'^M,^'' ^" ^"'^ ^""^ population who will seek skill retraining 

• „ - ^or a job change, skill updating..and outlets for the creative use ofleisure time. / " 

c« ^h'^^ are many things that vocationare^^ We 

Tnf^^l "^f^^-l^ population, al^bugh we clearly ^itto L^L^^^^ 

mtegt^te general and vocational education. While we have begun to recognize the ne^ to S 

ZZfi^nJ'^^T' ''"'"^"^ ^"^'"^ industrlal^te, are still too^c^tured 

wSlL^h5-^ all-programs should be school-based. We have not built a gpod data bas^, and 
perhaps tha; is our most urgent; pressing need. Finally, let us be honest We have not se^^ e"tfier 
^men handicapped people, or urban minorities at all well. Either ^stTdoTn^t and doin^^^^ 
a lmost overn.q ht, , oo,^a4fisfiiv^ ^ rtnri Inw^nlt. thowu n d ersen^o d c lion t; or e S .y - 

^ xK°^^'°"^' the CETA dollars in order to dd better those things we choose to 

do. The educational system can be the major provider of CETA's educational component to the 
targeted population. CefA needs acce» to our facilities. But let's also recognize that CETA mayj« 
w f^m "^^''^e^«^l'^e»y with out-of-school youth; in cooperation with ^neral education v# 
^rmt w'Sl^^y ^'r ^'^^l ^^''^ accommodations that can be-made, and theT 
fi^c^sSuent^l ° "° mistake^we have many changes to r^e, and they are-not 



. Policy issiit 4 

&kicati(Hi Crtdit ^ . * ' 

it is probably not suiprislng in anwa of cries for a return to the basics and a.demand for 
proof of competency*before graduation that klucators should be threatened by the notion of credit- 
for out-of-schoor training. In my view, however; educators have elevated a rK)n-issue to the level of 
a major tenet of faith and have suTrwanded it with the fervor of a righteously religious fnovement 
We educators have so convinced 4Hirselves that schdoling and education arje synonomous th^.we 
ignore reality. Th| reality is that by the time a student graduates he or she will have spent mcS-e 
time in front of a television set than in front of a teacher. The unconfertable reality ii that more 
ofi what we l^rn comes from outside the classroom than from inside. For educators to act as if it 
is not so Is another grand demonstration of our loss of contact with reati^;— ~ ' ' - 

The concept of providing academic credit for work experience is not ne\^. School districts 
have been anting credit for distributive education, cooperative education, and experierKse-based . 
^i^ai'eer education f ch- a long time. I su^Sect that the question is more One of who decides what will 
be credit-eligible. The initiative has come from the employment and training community, not' 
education. - ' ' " . 

As a matter of policy, s^te and local boards have only one option-to> grant credit for bona- ' 
fide and planne6S3ut-of-schcK3l' training experiem^e or work experterx:e. As a matter of policy, 
however, there is anotii^ consideration: Wouldn't in-scihoo! and out-of-school pro^'ams be based 
upori the individual iskiti and training neec^ of^e stiident, and shouldn't they be £K>al and o^'ective 
specific? I Nlieve the answer is yek Therefore I propose that every student in CETA/vocation^r ' 
programs have an lEP-individual educational program. (I happen to believ'e that ail studer^ts should 
have an lEP. i see a great opportunity for vocational and CETA proyams to become the pacesetters.) 
Thus, ail learning and training programs students enroll in would be designed to reach specified 
outcomes; enrollment In pr credit for programs other than that would not be allowed.^ , 



Policy I»ue 5 ' 
Extended Sdiooi Days, Pacitities, »id Teachers 

There was a time, I think, when educators really believed that schools and school programs 
were ctesigned to serve students. I can't pinpoint when that ceased to be the practice, but I think 
we have lost sight of that once-true belief. The thought of. bringing street-wise teenagers back into 
traditional school programs is a bit difficult to comprehend. The kind of educational and trarnirtg 
programs these people need, the kind of teaching skills needed, the location of these programs, and 
the time of the day and year they should be provided simply do not fit neatly into existing pro- 
grams, existing teaching styles, existing school schedules, and existing school site locations. 

As a matter of policy, 4hen, the school day must be exterilipd, and the long^jherished tradition 
of providing alt school programs in a school facility discarded, Wost importantly, any belief that 

the majcrity of tho ex i sting g o nor a t o du ca t i on a nd vocationat ed u c a tion te a ching st aff v vlgtbut 

Inservice education have the skills, stamina, or understanding to teach this population of students 
is just plain false. 

. I • 



There are sor^e things we can do well, and there are some things the empioyment and training 
community can dt^efl. The areas of extended school days and year, facility sharing, transportatiSi 
of students to outlying training sites, and teaching force exchanges are areas where we can effec- 
tively collaborate and c«operate. ' , 

inconciuding my comments to you today. I want to share a general sense of uneasiness a 
wocry that m our rush to accommodate the pressures of ^e moment we will fail to institute' 
sj^ematic changes capable of accommoaating a demographic time^xjmb set tp explode about 1995 
Yes, we do today have an unacceptabiy large degree of minority youth unempWent We-also * 
have at the pjesent time an-unacceptably large number of college graduates, and ifSjpears that 

^HiXZ T ^ """II''""®- ^U^^ "^'^ '"^^ P«^sons are taking les^' «ed jobs 

which creates a bumping" effect. Should vocational education and CETA be prying studen^^ 
for other than mere job entryk positions and, if so. with what priority? stuaents 

The Congress has enacted new retirement laws which guarantee longer years of employment 
to older^orkeps. This n>ay mean that more workers, frustrated by slow promotion, will seek iob 
changes outside of their training/skill areas. What responsibility does vocational education have to 
provide that training, and with what priority? 

\ 

Now I'd like to share with you some facts regarding the demographic time-bomb: 

^' ^"IfJ'r^^liS.^'^ ^''^^ '■^^^^ ^ °^ 51,309,000 in 1970 and by 1985 will decline 
to 44,500.000~a decline of 13 perdent 

2. Secondary school enrollments peaked this year and through 1990 will decline bv about 
25 percent 

3. Yearly births have declined from4.3 million in ,1960 to 3. 1 million^ in- 1978, a decline of - 
2o percent. * . 

4. pe fertility rate has dropped from a figure of 3.8 per family unit in 1957. to 1 8 oer 
family unit in 1976. ... 

5. Life expectancy has risen from 47.3 years In 1 900 to 73. 1 years in 3|p76. 

6. fhe growth of female-headed households With children has Incr^sed by over 250 percent' 

7. Annual divorces as a percentage of annual marriages has increased from 25.8 percent in ' 
i960 to 48.1 percent In 1976. ' . - - . 

8. If present trends continue, 45 percenXof the children born in 1976 will, at some time 
fidurmg their school ygars, live with only one parent. • ' • 

9. The iabo'r force now contains 13.6 million .mothers wittfchildreh under 18; 5.1 million of . 
these mothers have children under the age of 6. ' - 

ia Of the current K-12 school population. of^pproximately 48 millL, 20.7 million have 
working mothers. ' itHiunuuve 

f * 

11. In thg U.S, in 1800 the median age was 16; in 1981 it will in the year 2000 it will • " 

n. ' By 1995, and for the first time in our history, the number of^ople age 55 and ovef will be 
larger than our school-age population. ^ ^ ^i^^v&wwoe 
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•* To what extent ski our current vocational education prpgrams provide training suited to adui^ 
and women? To what extent do the airrent programs reflect the level of technology extant today 
in nxjst ixjsinesses and industries? Can the vocational education commurxity ami the employment 
and traini/ig community really meet the trs^ining needs of a rapidly changing society without working 
together? What are the inriplicatlons ior all of education of these demographic fact^? Ar6 we, asi 
education's leaders, thinlcing about the needed program chan^? 

My final worry has to do With our willingness and ablUty to meet the enormous challenges 
ahead-the very great need to cooperate with others, to modify our existing proyams to s^e better 
the unserved and the not-well-served, to phase out enneeded courses and to replace them with 
programs serving the occupational needs of a changing t^nology and an ever-changing agribusiness 
industry. To what extent are we training vocational educators to reflect those new realities? To what 
. extent are we training vocational guidance staff who und^and manpower needs and opportuniti«, 
who see valQe In vocational and technical training, who develop aggressive placement programs with' 
strong followy-up stuby components? - ^ 

- Congress utilized CETA as the vehicle to re®:h a target population of students it believed 
general education and vocational education have not mt4&d well. Some have accused vocational 
education of being too rigid, too inflexible, and too in-growh. By and large, all pf education has - 
reacted defensively to the CETA initiatives; and for its part, the manpower community has too 
i often viewed all general and vocational education programs as being bankrupt for the clients they 
serve. ■ , 

As in tfie case.of ail overstatements, tJie truth is somewhere in betwwn. It is clear to me, 
however, that there is more to be gained by cooperation and collaboration tiian by energy-draining 
bickering, blam^e-placirig, competition for students, and unplanned program duplication. 

Time is running out for the two communities t6 work together voluntarily. Congressional 
interKt in collaboration is running high; and I understand that if we don't show evidence that we 
^eveiop meanir^ful collaborative efforts, we may be faced with mandated collaboration. It is 
•n^Bptive then that we identify those parts of the educatioft and employment systems which do 
OV6MP in orientation, in programs, in services, and in population. Once identified, we must build 
upOTl the strengths of the two systems in responding to the educational and training needs of the 
students to be served, • ^ . 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Qutttton: Not onty is the population diminishing, we are experiencing a sharp risein the number 
<^ of children bor^ Into disadvantaged families. In addition, the l^irgest number of unwed 

nwther^ last year were ten to fourteen years old. What implications do these statlstk» 

have for the fulure of American education? \ 

We happen to have a three-year project dealing with unwed mothers^nd parenting. The actual 
statistic is that 34 percent of the women in this country under nineteen will b«:ome pregnant Not 
all of these pregnancies will occur outside of marriage, and not all of those who become pregnant 
vvill c^rry the child to term. In Washington, D.C last year, and for the first time in history for that 
city, 52 percent of ail the live births were to unwed girls under the age of nineteen. I don't kirow 
the rest of the statistics. I suspect that if you go into this country's major urban centers, the Wasly 
ington statistic can be repeated. • 

I guess the one thing that ought to be clear to ail of us is that the traditional notion of the 
family being hesded by a mother and a father with two little children and a puppy dog in front of ' 
a fireplace exists only in our minds. The reality is that very close to half of the families of America 
are single-parent families, most oiten headed by a mother. From my perspective I think the irapli- ' 
cations Have a great deal to say about child care centers, about the kinds of social ^rvices that will 
have to be provided (not necessarily by the school but certainly in coolaeration with the school, 
given the fact of working mothers). I suspect that these implications also have a great deal to sa^^ 
about wHen adult educational experiences should be provided, since all mothers don't work 8:CK) to 
4:00 or swing shifts, so we're going to have to be flexitsle. ^ . 

I think the other implication is the kind of focus we as a society should be plying on parent- 
ing. I don't think that divorced mothers and fathers love their children less. I think that tiiey're Just 
as concei-hed about the welfare of their children. But because they alK? have to work.they are , 
especially, concerned about the quality of time spent with tl^ children, I think the schools have a 
role to ^lay in helping parents to understand how they can improve the quality of time they spend 
with their children. Mothers and fathers still continue to be concerned abourthe educational process 
of their children. I think the schools are ^I'ng to have to pay a lot more atteifSSn to j\ow we involve 
parents in the learning proceK, especially the learning process of children in the primary grades, 

. ... 

It is a statistical fact that the numbers of children being born into what one would call a dis- 
advantaged en^ironmait is on the rise. As one plays that out, and as one plays out the number of 
single families and.the increase in the "graying".population, all these factors have enormous impli- 
cations for how the social services of our society will have to be/eordered. And these factors will • 
certamly have an effect oa the priority that will be assigned to education.- 1 think one of the realities 
we as educators have to confront is that by, 19^5 over half of the population will be 55 and above. 
This population will be larger than the in-school-population. Th^'^er population will, in all proba- 
bility, place a much lower priority on education, but .fiot because_of)lack of Interest It's ju§t tipat - 
when people live <5n fixed incomes, they become increasingty concerned ^ibout security, where the 
food is coming from, police pj;otection, fire protection, and all the other practical ^pects of life. 
. Concern for ed^ucation has to cqme after these concerns.-^at's aireality. I think those are the kinds 
of things that we as educators have to think about I don't know what that means for vocational • 
education, but it has a lot of imputations for education in gerterai. 

' 9\ ' .* ■ 
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^ Question: ' What is the ifnpactof the'he^ emphasis upon llceming and qredentialing aqpn the' . ■ , 
* way educational credit is Awarded? I -m thinking hot just in .; 
. ' "^KSfe^lonals." jaut in terms of credentiaf Ing for carpenters, plumbers, skilled trades-' 
people, etc. . ♦ • . . / 

. We have qreated a system of credent||]ing in the United States that was essentially designed to ■ 
guarantee a level of quality to students. That probably made sense in tlje 1800$ atld the early IQOQs, 
and I think it will continue to make some sense in the ftitute. BOtJ'm not tertain that it makes r 
great deal of sense\vhen we start talking about occupational and ^IH training. It seems to me that - 
instructors who provide skill and occupational trailing may or may not have to be certified to teach 
but I think they have to be certified as being talented tradespeople. I'm not certain that It is necessary 
or even wise that those people have a teaching certificate. I thlnK what is' important is that they have 
a sense of how to work with young people or adults, and those two are not necessarily the same. I 
think there .will always be a need for vocational educators to be dertifled. I'd make a distinction 
between skifi training and vocationat education, and I've tried to'make that distinction in my com- 
ments today, • ^ ' , * " 

■ . ' * p ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ 

"QsmSfil V^at""aBbUt esfabtislifngWi^ 

skilled trades area? ' ' 

Some of the teacher education associations are attempting to do thisthrous^ professional J 
practice comml^ons. I suspect that this may be one means of jccornplishing that goal. l4wever, 
my own person^ view is that we ought to move forward rapidly to create regional centere within 
states to monitor, individual educational programs. These fegional penters would be responsible i • • 
for evaluating the effectiveness of programs. They would also have the'responsibility for establishing 
some way of certifying the degree of success students achieved in re^hing the goals of their pro- 
grams. They would be ultimately responsible for saying, "Yes, this person h^ all the skills and 
competencies necessary to enter the pcpfession," or "No, this studeM lacks sufficient sklll and 
expertis€|^' ; ' 

■V. • ■ ■ ■' ''''' ' ■ .:' „■ " . . 

Question: What dq you see as the role of the federal government In'the policy issues" We've talked 
about? Do you see the federal government exercising more control or-|ess control in 
the future? ■ 

It probably won't surprise you that, given my position as executive directpr of the National 
Assc«:iation of State Boards of Education, I am not an advocate of more fjideral control. I think it's 
legitimate that the federal government should continue to identify those areas of social need that 
must be addressed by the states and localities. What I think i^nappropriate is for the federal govern- 
ment to tell the states and localities how those local needs must be met. I feel it is entirely appro- 
priate for the federal government to say, "These are social needs of our sqciety, and these are the 
minimum stahdards that must be achieved, but we will leave to the states and th6 localities to play 
out for themselves how they will design programs to meet th^needs of their communitiSand their ' 
states." My support for the Department of Education not withstanding, I personally believe that we 
have seen the zenith of federal regulation specificity in Public Law 34-142, the law that de^ls with 
the handicapped and the education of handicapped children. I do not believ&that we will see aqain 
soon that kind of highly prescriptive legislation. ' _ 
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i also take ^he view that there are at present simpiy far too many (70 to 120) categoridal 
programs at th« federal level. If our sdciety continues to be confronted with fiscal constraints^ if / \ ■ 
th6 societal needs in America continue their rapid rate'of change, I do not believe that we are jgotrtg • ^ 
. to see ail of these categorical programs continued. I think there's going ^o be a collapse of these - 
categorical prpgrams, and I think it will take place around programs -for y^tional and occupational 
preparation and for the harldicapped; the bilingual, and tbe disadvant^ed^&ink there is going to ' 
be a gi-eat deal of pushing and tugging at the federj|level among the various lobbying groups that 
represent the various categorical iprc^rams. I thinK%ere is an increasing recognitioh at the federal 
level that there isn't a great deal of playoff for.the federal govemnrent in terms of effectiveneaj and 
efficiency in the small category programs-those that range in sizelfrom 3 million on up to 15 or 16 
million. That's where I feel the vast majority of the categoricals fall down. Programs in vocatldnal y 
education, programs for the handicapped and bilingual. Title I and$eSEA account for about 85 per- 
cent of the federal funds. My own personal view is that we are going to see less, not mare, federal 
'involvement in' the future. 

Question: What is the relationship in the public schools of competency-based, criterion-referenced 
testirf^ and individual education prc^rams? 

"Probabl^r no movement irT^ucation has so Cdp|ured the imagination of legislators ano state 
boards in a five-year period a^ competency-based education. W& have just distributed to all state 
boarSs in the United States our new publication called Minimum Competency Bducation: The Siate 
of the Act. In the introduction, I state my personal *vl^ that never have policy makers less urkier- 
stood the implications of their policy decision than when they decided to promote competency-.based 
^ programs. I thinH it's possible to establish competencies, particularly if yOu are thinking in terms of ^ 
remediation. ! think It^ possible to say that before students move on to another" unit of instruction, 
they ought to acJiieve a certain level of competency. But then those youngsters should ha\^e available 
to them the kind of remediation programs that will give them the fulj^ opportunity to move ahead. 
^ We can't put students oo a stag heap just because they failed to dembnjitrate rmnimum corhpetencies' 
* in a given area. . " ' • 

s 

I do not think It necessUfcly incompatible ^at lEPs and minimum standards co*exist I think' an 
individual educational program could be identified for a certain student, and at the same time it 
should be recognized that at some point there will be a check for certain minimum standards that 
the student will h£^ to achieve. The kind of remediation the student may need should be in place, 
ready to be utilized if the student falls to demonstrate minimum competencies. We can hope that, 
. given that kind of educational- system, the vast majority of youngsters would succeed. 

Recently Dave Berlljter completed some amazing research in Arizona. Berliner and his colleagues 
spent time in over 2500 cl^srooms and discovered that those teachers whose youngsters had statis- 
tically significant achievement in terms of being variant from the majority did a number of thin^ • « 
differently from the rest of .the teachers, first of all, they spent time on learning tasks. The time they 
spent on the instructional learning task vvent to readmg, writing, and arithmetic; and I don't mean 

^ to use this as an argument for those kinds of basics. Put those tead^ers made a difference. These 
same teachers seemed to minimize the amount of transition time-the amount of time spent on 
^tting ready to go to lunch or recess; on getting ready to go to the next instructional task, etc. All 
this had a great impact. The research team found that there was tremendous variance from teacher 
to teacher on the amount of time ^ent in transition.* They also found that teajherswho designed 

^ tests that w^re highjy congruent with the material- taught had a significant impact Teachers who 
took the attitude that youngsters need to have a high degg^ of front-end sucdess as opposed to 
failure on learning tasks had a significant impact. And flnSflly, these teachers also saw their responsi- 



bflity as designing instructional units to fit the child, designing remediatioh units to help those kids 
who didn't do well the first time, and providing their youngst*? witii consist^t feedback. The 
teacher^ v^^ho did all of those things, time after ^tixae, regardless of the^ultural setting, regardless pf 
whether or not the students in the'class were "disadvantaged'-those teachers made a difference.' 

* • ■ ■ , ■ - • ■ ■ , 

The thing that's interestins aiabut this study is that the successful teachers were using iPafriy 
rtraightforward common sense methods. Yet the research team found* that this is not the norm. 
Wef j, If you 4dentify competencies and you put an lEP together with that kind of teaihing strategy; 
I think It makes sense. But simply to impose a competency test at grade twelve Without any remedi- 
ation~a test that means students at grade twelve who don't pass will simply not be allowed to 
graduate-that's a situation I have a lot of difficulty with. . 



Oiestion: How would you characterize the CETA program? Is it really a work experience and 
. income maintenance program? 

MV remarks on CETA were framed, I think. In the context of what the law was intended to do. 
In formulating my comments I drew from the beliefs of the congressional staffers that I have talked 
to and also from Bob Ta^rt and some other people in CETA. I fhlnk ifs their general belief that 

CETA truly is a targeted, work experience, and income maintenance program. Iriarimetr-ftettef 

and that, right now, is the belief of Congress. Whether or npt that is In fact true is subject to debate. * 

I recognize that there is some conflicting evidence. There are differeniiis of opinion on the 
degree to which it is a mrk experience pf»granf, but the program at least puts in pto mechanisms 
that can be used for work experience. I think it is an Income maintenance program, at least for the 
period of time that one can stay on the roU. I also recognize the degree to-which mayors an'd county 
commissioners use it as a vehicle for countering cyclical employment. But as I said before, most 
congressional staffers I've talked to see CETA as a work experience and income maintenance program 
and that IS how Bob Taggert defines and explains the CETA program. ' 



Qusstion: We are currently seemg a trend where people are dropping out of schcx)! pt an.early 
age and then reentering as adgits for retraining. In view of this trend, wouldn't the 
program you propose be much easier to implement if we could get our educational 
system to think in terms of life-long learning rather than responsibility for learning 
only in terms of the traditional K- 12 structure? . 

* . 

i don't disagree- with that, but i think we've got a couple of small things that will get in'the way 
of that happening. I say this in seriousness. The things that get in the way are called constituency 
youps. American education today is controlled by a group of associations which includes, among 
others, the textbook companies and the certification credentialing bodies. Each of thes^ groups 
ostensibly has the best interests of chH?iren in mind, but when you get down to the bottom line 
(my bottom line), what I'm paid for as executive director is io protect the interests of state'board 
members. The responsibility of Terry Herndon and John Ryor at the NEA is to protect the interest 
bf the teacher. The responsibility of the director of the community cdllege system is to protect the 
interests of the conrnrunity colleges. 

. ' - . ■ ' ■» 

Any solution that requires cutting across current government responsibilities and authority,' ' 
any solution that requires the redistribution of power, Is going to be very difficult to bring\boui 
r don't care how good the proposed system Is, it's going to be t9ugh to bring about. I happeato ' 
- agree with you. t think that if we would view edupation as truly life-long, if we would view ^ucation 



as not a thing that goes sequential iy but in unit&|hat paopie could take at convenient stag^ of their 
lives, moving ou; and back in over long p^jtxis of tirne, thisn that maic^ a iot'of i>en$e. But that's 
not the way lite funding structures are mii tdgether, an€i*'^at certainly isn't the way the turf laid, 
but. i think it would be enormously djffia^itto do v^t ypu propose. Now, I'm equally^ pe^mtstic 
about what happens if ^ don't haveXt^osiB jfin^^ of iystemic solutions. The alternate solutions are 
called vouchers, they're called tuitit:in tguii credfts/^and they're called private schools. 

American education i^ uhder serious attack. And It's under attack because, in miny ways,' we . 
' have a system today that was^uiit and based on the agrarian family-centered units of the early 
1800s. None of that exists ahyrnqre; We are a different kind of society today. Oyr system was- 
"designed to teach eKenti.ally white, mickflfrclass Americans some iSasIc moral values, how to carry 
on family traditions, and how to get ahead It was ndt necessariiy designed to deal vyith a>iulti- 
culturai society that has fundamental conflicts among Its diverse elements, I don't have an answer 
to your question, but 1 have some real fears about what's gofng to happen to the public school 
systems of America unless we're able to move toward the kind of system you're proposing— a systein 
where kids can move in and move out, come back in and go out, wtthoOt paying attention fo "turf." 
But such a radical restructure of our educational system is difficult to bring about 

Q u estion: Vnt« mantinnoK tho paiy^ i,if ; tf ; y^i^'naf t^uf!^f\nn roHofir^p if «; yopfi and missinn. 



Are you recommending a division of labor between vocational education and CETA 
along In-school lines for vocational education and out-of-school lines for CETA? Doesn't 
this imply a~T^uc^ role for vocational education and adult programs? 

Let pie be clear about what I said.«i talked about in-school youth and out-of-school youth, and 
. when j talked about out-of-school youth I was essentially talking about dropouts. I wasn't nece^safily 
talking about adult learners. I h^pen to fcfelieve that tVjere is a role for vocational education to play ,. 
in adult education. \ think there is a very large role, and I think that is the future role. I think voca- 
tional education. must look increasingly at adult kludatlon. I think your competition is called the 
community college system, and I think we wlirhave some very interesting power struggles in the 
future about who will in fact serve the adult pop^dtatidh. I also think that we have some, very practical 
,fiscal problems. In particular, I don't see the states as able to continue to support the kinds of com- 
peting jurisdictions that we currently have., ^ 

• • ' ,% ' • " • 

I do not recommend a division of labor between CETA. and vocational education along the^ 
lines of adults, but I think C&TA in many ways is much better designed to deal with those youngsters 
the general school program has failed. That's why I said that it doesn't make a lot of sense to me to ' 
bring youngster>*vho failed or dropped out of the traditional general education'^program back into 
that school environment when we didn't have programs for them before. I think those are the kinds 
of youngsters that CETA can work with'. I think we also have to do something about our in-sChool 
programs to reduce the number of youngsters who move out because we either don't have programs 
designed for them or the programs we' have don't meet their needs. But in the short term, I think 
CETA is better designed to dearwith out-of-school youth. 



Question: 



According to the demographic trends you outlined, t see a greater need for training for 
entry-level workers rather than for adult education in general. Would you please comment 
on the role of the schools in entry-level job training? 



Good question. I think there are some very practical limits on the degree to which, in the K-12 
structure, we can trairt the kind of skilled workers that our highly technological society will need. I 
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think that'there ar^ certairrcluster skills that we can teach In the K-t 2 structure, but 1 think that 
the clommunity coile^ system, vocational/technic^ centersi, ard area vocational schools will be the 
■00^ that will finfr-tune the kind of. highly specified skjjls that certain of the job markets will be >' 
oeeding. I also happen to think that the corporations and businesses aife goinp to take over an ' . 
ifK:f easing role in tftis area. Last year busif^^arKi industry spent approximately $45 bilHon on 
graining-. So, as \ look at the high.ievel of skills needed by many of our worWcs^todayi I have some 
questions about the'degree to which the K-12 unit can provide those skills. Wfiat J do see the K-t2 
structure being able to provide are some^tryrlevel skills, partlcufarly for ibb flusters. Training for 
the more tephnQlogical skills will increasingly be taken o\?er by community colleges, vocational tech 
centers, area vocational schools, and business ami iiidustry. I don't tftink that we should stop giVing 
skill training altogether; I just think that there are some very practical Hmits on what we ea^ do. 
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